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A  SEMI-MONTHir  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

The  compromise  $2  billion  school  bill  ha.s 
been  tentatively  cut  $500  million  by  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  in  view  of  the  current  economy  drive 
in  Congress.  Rep.  Metcalf  (D-Mont.)  called  it  “an 
attempt  to  get  a  bipartisan  bill  that  would  completely 
meet  with  the  President’s  approval,  and  we  expect  the 
President’s  support  because  of  that.”  Whether  the 
compromise  bill,  cut  and  all,  will  meet  with  Congres¬ 
sional  approval  is  another  matter.  Meanwhile,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Powell  amendment,  ofiFered  by  Rep. 
Stuyvesant  Wainwright  (R-N.Y.)  and  supported  by 
Rep.  James  Roose\’elt  ( D-Calif. )  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Committee. 

In  the  Senate,  Rep.  Knowland  (R-Calif.)  has  come 
out  against  the  school  aid  bill.  The  Senate’s  Republi¬ 
can  leader  told  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
he  believed  it  “unwise”  for  the  government  to  embark 
on  a  four-year  spending  program  of  aid  for  school 
construction.  Rep.  Lyndon  Johnson  (D-Tex.),  the 
Senate’s  Democratic  leader,  has  included  the  school 
aid  bill  among  four  bills  that  the  Senate  will  not  take 
up  unless  or  until  the  House  acts  upon  them.  The 
other  three  bills:  civil  rights,  immigration  and  natural 
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gas  legislation.  However,  HEW  Secretary  Marion  Fol¬ 
som  predicts  that  the  school  construction  bill  will  be 
implemented  this  session. 

\  Senate  judiciary  subcommittee  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  530,000  American  youngsters  will  be  hauled 
into  covurt  this  year  for  juvenile  crimes.  If  the  delin¬ 
quency  rate  continues,  it  pointed  out,  the  number  of 
ten-to-seventeen-year-old  lawbreakers  will  total  more 
than  a  million  in  1965.  The  subcommittee  has  spent 
more  than  four  years  studying_the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Its  solution between  Con¬ 
gress  and  state  amMbcal  aufliorities  ro  do  something 
about  this  blot  /m  the  American  i^ne.”  It  said  the 
problem  “mus^[jh  solved  akms  ely  bjl  state  and 
local  authorities.”  ^  J 

J.  Edgar  HimveB^^^l^ost  time,  re¬ 

ported  that  crime^vfi^jperMijl^^pCT  eighteen  were 
increasing  more  tffines  among  the  adult 

population.  For  example,  the  arrest  of  juveniles  in 
1956  had  increased  17.6%  over  1955.  Arrests  in  other 
age  groups  were  only  2.6%  higher.  Since  1950,  Mr. 
Hoover  said,  crime  has  increased  almost  four  times  as 
fast  as  the  population. 

'The  highest  paid  supt.  of  schools  in  the  U.  S. 

now  is  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis  of  Chicago.  He  has 
just  signed  a  new  contract  that  raises  his  present  sal¬ 
ary  of  $30,000  to  $42,500  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
Hitherto,  the  top-ranking  educational  salary  for  super¬ 
intendents  was  that  of  Dr.  William  Jansen  of  New 
York  City  who  receives  $32,500  a  year. 

The  cost  of  goiug  to  college  has  almost  doubled 
since  1939-40,  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  has  announced.  The  expenses  of 
full-time  undergraduates  attending  public  colleges 
this  year  average  about  $1500.  Mr.  Derthick  points 
out  that  a  student  in  a  private  college  now  pays  about 
$2000.  In  1939-40,  the  average  expenditure  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  college  was  about  $747.  In  the  private  college,  the 
average  totaled  about  $1023.  The  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  estimates  for  1957  took  into  account  the  cost-of- 
living  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  rise 
in  tuition,  fees,  other  college  costs. 
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•  Adminigtratimt  ^  Schoolg  and  the  Public 


Parents  who  understand  yon  and  your  job 

will  support  you,  points  out  the  April  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  public  schools’  Your  Schools  and  You.  Parents 
will  be  less  likely  to  complain  about  the  schools’  share 
of  their  tax  dollar  if  they  know  in  concrete  terms  what 
they  are  getting  for  their  money. 

Public  relations  on  the  central  oflBce  level  is  little 
more  than  public  information— letting  the  public 
know  about  policies,  specific  events  in  the  schools, 
unique  projects,  other  school  projections. 

Real  down-to-earth  public  relations,  suggests  the 
bulletin,  start  in  the  classroom  with  the  teacher.  Each 
pupil  is  a  personal  envoy  to  the  community.  When 
the  teacher  does  something  thoughtful,  for  instance, 
the  child  is  almost  certain  to  tell  his  parents.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  this  works  to  reverse,  also. 

The  fact  is  that  parents  tend  to  judge  all  teachers  by 
the  reports  they  receive  from  their  children.  This 
makes  it  important  that  not  only  the  administrator  but 
his  entire  staff  be  public  relations  minded. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Improving  Competence  in  Educational  Administration,  by  Oriri 
B.  Graff  and  Calvin  M.  Street.  Harper  6-  Bros.,  49  East  33rd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  303pp.  Charts,  graphs.  $4.00.  (The  problem  of 
educational  administration  is  presented  in  terms  of  the  Com¬ 
petency  Pattern,  with  artalysis  and  constructive  methods  of 
improving  behavior  guides.) 


•  Curriculum  ♦T#  . 

Secondary %f^ools  should  experiment  with 
a  modified  selectiAi  p^^n,  currently  used  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Frank  G.  Dickey,  president  of  the 
University,  told  a  meeting  of  secondary  principals  in 
Kentucky.  This  plan  would  not  be  one  of  selecting  or 
rejecting  students  for  admission  to  secondary  schools 
—it  would  channel  them  into  programs  best  fitting 
their  capabilities  and  interests. 

How  it  would  work: 

—  “Those  who  have  the  highest  intellectual  capacities 
would  be  placed  in  an  intensive  program  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  higher  education,  with  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  studies  in  depth  rather  than  a  smattering  of 
everything.” 

—  Other  students  would  be  advised  to  take  programs 
that  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  advance 
their  learning,  and  help  them  in  the  work  they 
would  engage  in  after  completing  secondary  school. 

Through  such  a  differentiation.  President  Dickey 
pointed  out,  those  with  real  ability  could  receive  a 
top-notch  program  without  having  to  be  held  back,  and 
those  who  do  not  have  college  ability  would  be  able 
to  profit  from  programs  that  would  be  of  more  assist¬ 
ance  to  them. 

“Our  failures  in  secondary  education,”  he  concluded, 
“come  through  the  fact  that  while  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  individual  differences,  we  have  done  rela¬ 
tively  little  about  those  differences  so  far  as  our  pro¬ 
grams  are  concerned.” 


More  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  dad, 

a  group  of  social  scientists  told  the  recent  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Child  Study  Association  in  New  York. 
There  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  growing  importance  of  women. 

“It  is  time  to  reassess  the  role  of  the  man  in  the 
American  family.  We  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  ‘mom- 
ism’— not  that  we  want  to  exchange  it  for  ‘neo-popism.’ 
Specialists  on  the  family  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  part  men  play,  and  have  decided  that  women 
should  not  receive  all  the  credit  nor  all  the  blame,” 
said  Dr.  Otto  Klineberg,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Irene  Josselyn,  Chicago  Institute  of  Psycho¬ 
analysis,  added:  “In  spite  of  the  biological  and  inher¬ 
ent  psychological  differences,  we  are  drifting  toward 
a  social  structure  made  up  of  he-women  and  sne-men.” 
The  new  trend  begins  soon  after  birth,  she  said,  and 
becomes  intensified  by  the  age  of  five. 

“In  the  past,”  Dr.  Josselyn  continued,  “the  difference 
lay  in  the  fact  that  little  girls  had  long  hair  and  wore 
skirts  and  boys  had  short  hair  and  wore  pants.  Now 
little  girls  have  short  hair  and  wear  pants  .  .  .  Boys 
and  girls  also  now  play  together  in  a  framework  of 
what,  in  the  past,  were  considered  typical  masculine 
activities.  Equally  important,  adults  seem  to  respect 
this  female  adaptation  to  the  former  prerogatives  of 
the  male  child.” 

One  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  Dr.  Klineberg 
summed  up,  “Excessive  authoritarianism  has  unhealthy 
consequences,  whether  it  wears  skirts  or  pants,  and 
the  ideal  of  equal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities  is 
not  only  pertinent  to  a  good  democracy,  but  also  to  a 
healthy  family.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

American  Families,  by  Paul  C.  Click,  John  Wiley  and  Co.,  440 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  240pp.  Tables.  $6.00.  (A  Cermis  Mono¬ 
graph  Series  book,  it  provides  nationwide  data  on  marriage, 
family  composition,  other  significant  aspects  of  family  life  in 
America.  Approach  is  descriptive  rather  than  theoretical,  with 
interrelationships  of  statistical  findings  pointed  up  when  possi¬ 
ble.  Author  is  chief  of  the  Social  Statistics  Branch,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Census.) 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Hidden  Persuaders,  by  Vance  Packard,  is  a 
chilling,  intensely  interesting  account  of  how 
mass  psychoanalysis  is  used  by  advertisers  to  sell 
their  wares,  whether  products,  ideas,  attitudes, 
candidates,  goals  or  states  of  mind.  The  author 
points  out  that  two  thirds  of  America’s  hundred 
largest  advertisers  have  geared  campaigns  to  this 
depth  approach  by  using  strategies  inspired  by 
what  marketers  call  “motivation  analysis.”  Of 
great  interest  to  educators.  The  Hidden  Persuad¬ 
ers  shows  how  to  resist  and  influence  outside 
pressures.  From:  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  55 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  275pp.  $4.00. 
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HOW  DO  YOUR  SCHOOLS  RATE?* 

A  Report  On  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Your  State* 


States 

Operating 
Expenditure 
Per  PupU 
1956-.'57, 
School  Year| 

Average 
Salary  of 
Classroom 
Teachers, 
1956-57 

No.  of 
Pupils  in 
Excess  of 
Normal 
Capacity, 
Fall,  1956 

Additional 
Classrooms 
Needed  to 
Eliminate 
Overcrowding 
and  to  Replace 
Unsatisfactory 
Facilities, 

FaU,  1956 

Additional 
Classrooms 
Needed  in 
Relation  to 
Existing 
Classrooms, 
FaU,  1956 

Selective 
Service 
Registrants 
Disqualified 
by  the  Mental 
Test,  1955 

Per  Capita 
Personal 
Income, 
1955 

Effort: 

Per  Cent  of 
Personal 
Income  Spent 
for  Public 
Schools 
1953-54 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

United  States . 

.  $296.00 

$4,220 

2,295,000t 

159,000 

14.6%t 

14.7% 

$1,847 

2.3%t 

Alabama  . 

.  175.00 

3,366 

287,820 

11,354 

83.2 

40.2 

1,181 

2.5 

Arizona  . 

.  340.00 

4,600 

5,300 

205 

3.7 

18,1  . 

1,577 

3.1 

Arkansas  . 

.  138.00 

2,380 

93,026 

8,324 

89.0 

24.3 

1,062 

2.4 

California  . 

.  328.40 

5,150 

115,000 

10,000 

12.3 

15.7 

2,271 

2.6 

Colorado  . 

.  301.48 

3,750 

24,746 

1,197 

10.1 

4.0 

1,764 

2.7 

Connecticut . 

.  340.00 

4,650 

66,000 

2,600 

18.9 

4.6 

2,499 

1.8 

Delaware . 

.  350.00 

4,750 

616 

25 

1.2 

7.9 

2,513 

1.9 

Florida  . 

.  254.00 

4,117 

74,217 

4,643 

19.5 

30.5 

1,654 

2.3 

Georgria  . 

.  197.00 

3,275 

194,130 

7,471 

26.5 

30.0 

1,333 

2.7 

Idaho  . 

.  250.00 

3,550 

4,850 

613 

13.1 

6.4 

1,462 

3.1 

Illinois  . 

.  355.00 

4,725 

52,338 

3,435 

6.4 

12.9 

2,257 

1.9 

Indiana  . 

.  290.00 

4,200 

44,094 

4,170 

13.6 

7.8 

1,894 

2.3 

Iowa  . 

.  287.00 

3,741 

30,000 

1,000 

5.7 

1.4 

1,577 

3.0 

Kansas . 

.  276.00 

3,650 

13,800 

1,800 

11.1 

3.0 

1,647 

2.7 

Kentucky  . 

.  230.00 

2,800 

60,000 

7,000 

37.5 

23.7 

1,238 

2.0 

Louisiana  . 

.  268.00 

3,875 

t 

t 

t 

31.5 

1,333 

3.0 

Maine . 

.  220.00 

3,025 

10,184 

900 

12.7 

7.1 

1,593 

2.3 

Maryland  . 

.  284.00 

4,700 

63,790 

3,150 

21.4 

13.9 

1,991 

1.9 

Massachusetts  . 

.  303.00 

4,325 

33,910 

2,240 

8.2 

5.9 

2,097 

2.0 

Michigan  . 

.  300.00 

4,900 

80,000 

3,300 

6.7 

7.7 

2,134 

2.2 

Minnesota  . 

.  355.00 

4,200 

92,400 

4,345 

16.7 

1.0 

1,691 

2.7 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

.  152.00 

2,442 

76,720 

6,579 

37.6 

45.3 

946 

2.6 

.  272.00 

3,780 

14,600 

4,000 

15.3 

8.4 

1,800 

1.9 

Montana  . 

.  356.00 

4,000 

4,418 

661 

10.6 

2.0 

1,844 

3.0 

Nebraska  . 

.  275.00 

3,138 

5,538 

418 

3.1 

6.0 

1,540 

2.7 

Nevada  . 

.  350.00 

4,890 

4,497 

271 

14.1 

11.4 

2,434 

2.0 

New  Hampshire  .... 

.  290.03 

3,620 

7,877 

690 

19.8 

6.2 

1,732 

2.1 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico  . 

.  397.00 

4,880 

76,201 

3,841 

13.9 

11.8 

2,311 

2.0 

.  310.00 

4,650 

t 

t 

t 

13.1 

1,430 

3.1 

New  York  . 

.  473.00 

5,550 

137,000 

t 

t 

8.8 

2,263 

2.1 

North  Carolina  .... 

.  181.00 

3,291 

7,136 

4,867 

14.2 

45.4 

1,236 

2.9 

North  Dakota . 

.  275.00 

3,000 

t 

570 

17.2 

3.0 

1,372 

3.6 

Ohio  . 

.  300.00 

4,400 

57,900 

4,460 

7.8 

4.7 

2,062 

1.9 

Oklahoma  . 

.  295.00 

3,700 

10,000 

500 

2.3 

8.3 

1,506 

2.9 

Oregon . 

.  364.00 

4,525 

17,025 

t 

t 

2.1 

1,834 

3.0 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  320.00 

4,640 

39,393 

8,366 

13.3 

4.4 

1,902 

2.2 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  330.00 

4,525 

5,000 

700 

17.6 

6.0 

1,957 

1.5 

South  Carolina . 

.  184.00 

3,125 

55,500 

6,453 

33.8 

35.3 

1,108 

2.9 

South  Dakota . 

.  305.00 

3,150 

3,661 

246 

3.1 

2.9 

1,245 

3.5 

Tennessee  . 

.  168.00 

3,150 

45,110 

t 

t 

20.3 

1,256 

2.4 

Texas  . 

.  255.00 

3,925 

55,590 

7,561 

12.9 

21.2 

1,614 

2.5 

Utah . 

.  253.00 

4,000 

13,066 

709 

10.5 

2.3 

1,553 

2.8 

Vermont  . 

.  255.00 

3,300 

5,873 

862 

29.0 

4.9 

1,535 

2.5 

Virginia . 

.  215.00 

3,400 

74,833 

4,974 

19.8 

26.9 

1,535 

2.0 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . 

.  330.00 

4,551 

81,138 

3,344 

16.9 

2.0 

1,987 

2.4 

.  190.00 

3,410 

19,500 

1,823 

11.3 

14.3 

1,288 

2.9 

Wisconsin  . 

.  315.00 

4,200 

3,000 

470 

1.8 

2.3 

1,774 

2.3 

Wyoming  . 

.  380.00 

3,775 

1,800 

210 

6.6 

4.8 

1,753 

2.9 

•  Sources:  U.  S.  Office 

of  Education,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Commerce,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 

and  estimates  by  the  National 

Association 

of  Education. 

S  Includes  teachers’  salaries,  books,  maintenance,  etc.  Capital  outlays  for  school  construction  and  interest  on  the  school  debt  are  not  included, 
ih  Includes  estimate  for  nonreportinj;  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Data  not  available. 

•  Reprinted  from  Labor’s  Economic  Review,  March  1957,  with  the  permission  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Teacher§,  not  §cholarships,  are  the  answer 

to  better  education,  Kenneth  G.  Patrick,  manager  of 
General  Electric’s  educational  relations,  told  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  recently.  “Too  many 
scholarships  could  convey  to  students  the  harmful 
philosophy  of  the  handout  and  ‘society-owes-me-an- 
educationl” 

Business  should  concentrate  on  improving  teachers 
rather  than  handing  out  scholarships  indiscriminately, 
he  said.  “We  can  stop  treating  teachers  as  a  sort  of 
second-class  citizenry  and  business  people  can  en¬ 
hance  the  teacher  s  credibility  with  his  students.” 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Patrick  cited  General  Electric’s 
summer  courses  for  high-school  science  students  with 
the  sponsoring  college  picking  the  teachers  and  the 
company  paying  expenses. 


•  Teaching  Wlethoda 


Textbooks  can’t  afford  to  be  dull,  Margaret 
Nicholson,  lexicographer  and  editor  of  the  new  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American-Enghsh  Usage,  based  on  Fowler, 
said  recently.  Her  reason:  Grade  school  texts  are  the 
reading  matter  to  which  children  are  most  exjxssed. 

“I  don’t  really  regard  any  incorrect  usage  with  hor¬ 
ror  except  affectations,”  she  points  out. 

“But  a  child  will  never  use  ‘shall’  when  he  sees  ‘will’ 
used  exclusively  in  his  textbooks.  I’m  not  arguing  par¬ 
ticularly  for  preserving  this  distinction,  and  I  think 
juvenile  literature  is  beautifully  written,  but  children 
don’t  read  juveniles  and  they  do  study  arithmetic— 
and  watch  TV.” 

Mrs.  Nicholson’s  conclusion:  “You  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  style  from  reading  well-written  books,  not  from 
listening  to  conversation  or  TV.” 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


^‘Ethical  quotients”  may  some  day  be  re¬ 
garded  as  more  important  than  intelligence  quotients, 
asserted  L.  D.  McIntyre,  President  of  the  American 
Ethical  Union,  at  the  SOth  national  assembly  of  the 
organization  in  Cleveland. 

When  “ethical  quotient”  tests  are  established,  one 
measure  of  attainment  may  be  found  in  our  ethical 
practices  in  daily  living  with  our  fellows,  Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre  stressed.  “The  quotient  will  be  found  in  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  we  narrow  the  gap  between  our  highest 
beliefs  and  our  daily  practices.” 

How  better  can  we  make  up  for  the  shortness  of 
life  than  by  improving  its  quality,  he  asked.  “The 
search  for  ways  of  doing  this  is  a  religious  commit¬ 
ment,  even  though  it  lacks  a  divine  sanction.” 


Sixty  American  ( 

...  where  students  may  still  enroll 

for  the  fall  term 

Editor’s  Note:  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  esti¬ 
mates  that  slightly  more  than  half  of  this  spring’s 
1,358,000  high-school  graduates  have  applied  for  col¬ 
lege  enrollment.  Many  of  these  students  will  not  be 
admitted  for  lack  of  space.  There  are  still  colleges, 
however,  where  enrollments  have  not  been  completed. 
For  a  report  on  these  colleges,  we  have  asked  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges  to  com¬ 
pile  a  list  of  schools  where  high  school  graduates  could 
still  gain  admittance.  The  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Small  Colleges  is  composed  of  sixty  unaccred¬ 
ited  small  colleges  in  the  U.  S.  These  schools  gen¬ 
erally  have  fine  academic  records,  up-to-date  facilities 
and  equipment  and  excellent  faculties.  They  are  un¬ 
accredited,  for  the  most  part,  simply  because  they  lack 
Bnancial  endowment.  As  Council  President  K.  Duane 
Hurley  puts  it:  “You  need  accreditation  to  get  money, 

and  money  to  get  accreditation.”  The  smaller  schools 
have  many  positive  educational  values,  sometimes 
lacking  in  larger,  more  wealthy  colleges:  smaller  class¬ 
es,  more  opportunity  for  the  student  academically  and 
socially,  a  oetter  instructional  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student,  and,  finally,  the  smaller  school  is 

often  much  cheaper  to  attend.  Wherever  possible  we 

have  listed  religious  denomination,  total  enrollment 
and  number  of  new  students  acceptable.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  noted,  these  colleges  are  coMucational. 

ALDERSON-BhO\DDUS  Ct)Ll.EC:ii 

Philippi,  West  Virginia 
Baptist;  Enrollment:  250 
Open:  25  students 
Butler  College 
Tyler,  Texas 

Baptist  (Negro);  Enrollment:  177 
Open:  20  students 
Cedarville  College 
Cedarville,  Ohio 
Enrollment:  120 
Open:  10  students 
College  of  St.  Joseph  on  the 
Rio  Grande 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Catholic;  Enrollment:  344 
Open:  30  students 
College  of  St.  Mary 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Catholic  (women);  Enrollment:  238 
Open:  20  students 
College  of  Steubenville 
Steubenville,  Ohio 
Enrollment:  803 
Opien:  100  students 
Dana  College 
Blair,  Nebraska 
Enrollment:  271 
Open:  30  students 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Enrollment:  1970 
Open:  100  students 
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Dominican  Colleck 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Catholic;  Enrollment:  160 
Open:  20  students 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
Enrollment:  410 
Open:  50  students 
Edgewood  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Catholic  (women);  Enrollment:  240 
Open:  20  students 
Eureka  College 
Eureka,  Ohio 
Enrollment:  180 
OpcR:  25  students 
Findlay  College 
Findlay,  Ohio 
Enrollment:  444 
Open:  50  students 
George  Fox  College 
Newberg,  Oregon 

Quaker;  Enrollment:  140 
Open:  60  students 

(  Herbert  Hoover’s  undergraduate 
college ) 

Goddard  College 
Plainfield,  Vermont 
Enrollment:  85 
Open:  40  students 

( Progressive  college,  featuring  new 
course  this  fall  on  American-Cana- 
dian  culture,  emphasis  on  French 

factors) 

Gordon  College 

Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts 
Enrollment:  305 
Open:  30  students 
Grand  Canyon  College 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Baptist;  Enrollment:  532 
Open:  50  students 
Hillyer  College 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Enrollment:  5000 

Open:  750  students  (Day  school) 
Huntington  College 
Huntington,  Indiana 
United  Brethren;  Enrollment:  275 
Open:  25  students 
John  Brown  Unii’ersity 
Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas 
Enrollment:  266 
Open:  40  students 
The  King’s  College 
BriarclifiF  Manor,  New  York 
Enrollment:  302 
Open:  30  students 
Lakeland  College 
Plymouth,  Wisconsin 
Enrollment:  251 
Open:  50  students 
LaMennais  College 
Alfred,  Maine 
Catholic;  Enrollment:  40 
Open:  15  students 
Madison  College 
Madison  College,  Tennessee 
Enrollment:  283 
Open:  30  students 


Madonna  College 
Livonia,  Michigan 

Catholic  (women);  Enrollment:  129 
Open:  15  students 
Marlboro  College 
Marlboro,  Vermont 
Enrollment:  40 
Open:  30  students 

(Degree;  major  forestry,  part  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  program) 

Messiah  College 
Grantham,  Pennsylvania 
Brethren  in  Christ 
Enrollment:  125 
Open:  15  students 
Milligan  College 
Milligan  College,  Tennessee 

Enrollment:  375 
Open:  40  students 
Milton  College 
Milton,  Wisconsin 
Enrollment:  266 
Open:  40  students 
Morris  Harvey  College 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Enrollment:  2200 
Open:  500  students 
Mt.  Marty  College 
Yankton,  South  Dakota 

Catholic  (women);  Enrollment:  246 
Opien:  15  students 
Nasson  College 
Springvale,  Maine 
Enrollment:  250 
Open:  50  students 
( Very  close  to  being  accredited,  one- 
half  liberal  arts,  one-half  voca¬ 
tional  ) 

National  Christian  Workers  College 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Enrollment:  112 

Open:  30  students 

New  England  College 
Henniker,  New  Hampshire 
Enrolbnent:  230 
Open:  30  students 

(A.B.  degree  3  yrs;  accelerated 
program ) 

Nohthsvest  Christian  College 
Eugene,  Oregon 
Enrollment:  343 
Open:  20  students 
Northwestern  College 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Enrollment:  650 
Open:  25  students 
Oakland  City  College 
Oakland  City,  Indiana 
Baptist;  Enrollment:  411 
Open:  50  students 
Oakwood  College 
Huntsville,  Alabama 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Enrollment:  190 
Open:  20  students 
Olivet  College 
Olivet,  Michigan 
Enrollment:  287 
Open:  40  students 
Paul  Quinn  College 
Waco,  Texas 
Negro;  Enrollment:  325 
Open:  25  students 
Piedmont  College 
Demorest,  Georgia 
Enrollment:  340 
Open:  30  students 


PiKEviLLE  College 
Pikeville,  Kentucky 
Presbj^erian;  Enrollment:  700 
Open:  50  students 

PROVroENCE-BARRINGTON  BiBLE  COLLEGE 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Enrollment:  480 
Open:  40  students 

(  Sound  hberal  arts  program ) 

Ricker  College 
Houlton,  Maine 
Enrollment:  90 
Open:  10  students 
Rio  Grande  College 
Rio  Crande,  Ohio 

Interdenom.;  Enrollment:  300 
Open;  30  students 
Roberts  Wesleyan  College 
North  Chili,  New  York 
Free  Methodist;  Enrollment:  330 
Open:  20  students 
St.  Franos  Is.  College 
Biddeford,  Maine 

(Men);  Enrollment:  75 
Open:  25  students 
St.  Francis  College 
Brooklyn  2,  New  York 
Catholic  (men);  Enrollment:  800 
Open:  75  students 
St.  Joseph’s  College 
North  Windham,  Maine 

Catholic  (women);  Enrollment:  220 
Open:  10  students 
St.  Mary  of  the  Plains  College 

Dodge  City,  Kansas 
Catholic;  Enrollment:  90 
Open:  50  students 
(Victim  of  drought) 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary 
St.  Meinrad,  Indiana 

Catholic  (men);  Enrollment:  410 
Open:  10  students 

Salem  College 
Salem,  West  Virginia 
Seventh  Day  Baptist;  Enrollment:  440 
Opien:  60  students 
Sioux  Falls  College 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Baptist;  Enrollment:  275 
Open:  25  students 
Tabor  College 
Hillsboro,  Kansas 

Mennonite  Brethren;  Enrollment:  310 
Opien:  30  students 
University  of  Dallas 
Dallas,  Texas 

Catholic;  Enrollment:  200 
Open:  20  students 
Upland  College 
Upland,  California 

Brethren  in  Christ;  Enrollment:  145 
Opien:  25  students 
Western  New  England  College 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Enrollment:  885 
Open:  200  students 

(Night  college;  opening  day  classes) 
Westmont  College 
Santa  Barbara,  California 
Enrollment:  350 
Opien:  40  students 
Wilberforce  University 
Wilberforce,  Ohio 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Enrollment:  250 
Open:  25  students 
William  Penn  College 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Friends;  Enrollment:  175 
Opien:  50  students 
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•  Guidance 


Students  should  not  select  a  specific  vocation 
on  the  basis  of  their  current  test  data,  suggests  Harold 
W.  Bernard  in  a  new  book.  Why?  For  one  thing,  in¬ 
telligence  test  scores  do  sometimes  change.  Whether 
this  change  is  due  to  an  actual  change  of  intelligence 
or  to  change  of  emotional  factors  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence— the  test  is  not  suflBciently  reliable  to  peg  a  per¬ 
son’s  life  to  it. 

The  continued  growth  of  intelligence  throughout 
the  high-school  and  college  years  indicates  that,  as  far 
as  the  average  student  is  concerned,  steady  progress 
toward  maturity  may  result  in  the  making  up  of  what 
was  apparently  an  intellectual  shortage  in  me  earlier 
years.  The  achievement  of  conspicuous  success  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  wide  range  of  intellectual  status  points  up 
the  fact  that  clear-cut  demarcation  lines  cannot  be 
safely  drawn. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  youngster  should  not 
be  counseled  to  make  a  vocational  choice.  It  does 
mean  that  he  be  told  that  it  is  perfectly  normal  for  him 
to  change  his  mind  a  half-dozen  times  as  he  progresses 
from  interest  to  interest.  The  value  of  supporting  cor¬ 
roborative,  general  courses  should  also  be  stressed  so 
that  a  shift  into  another  occupational  category  is  held 
as  an  open  possibility.  Competence  is  the  result  of  the 
consistent  application  of  industry  plus  intelligence. 

The  premature  selection  of  a  vocation,  basing  a 
large  part  of  the  choice  on  intelligence  test  data,  may 
have  the  effect  of  hiding  a  potential,  Mr.  Bernard 
oints  out.  Special  capacities,  which  are  not  always 
ighly  correlated  with  general  intelligence,  begin  to 
become  more  prominent  in  the  early  teens.  'These 
abilities  become  more  disparate  as  a  person  matures. 
The  early  selection  of,  and  concentration  on,  a  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  endeavor  will  limit  the  exploration  of  a 
variety  of  fields,  one  of  which  might  serve  the  function 
of  developing  a  hitherto  unknown  capacity. 
Adolescent  Development  in  American  Culture,  by 
Harold  W.  Bernard.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  644pp.  Photos,  tables,  charts.  $5.75. 


•  Higher  Education 


A  redaction  of  subject-load  for  students 

of  Dartmouth  College  has  been  proposed  by  the  facul¬ 
ty,  President  John  S.  Dickey  announced  recently.  'The 
new  plan  is  designed  to  help  the  student  who  must 
split  his  academic  studies  among  five  different  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  faculty  has  asked  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  set 
up  a  three-term-a-year  schedule  instead  of  the  usual 
two-semester  year.  Although  details  of  the  new  calen¬ 
dar  have  not  been  fully  worked  out  yet,  the  first  term 
would  end  with  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  second 
with  the  spring  vacation  and  the  third  just  before  the 
long  summer  vacation.  Instead  of  taking  five  subjects 
each  semester  as  now,  the  student  normally  would  be 
required  to  take  three  subjects  during  each  of  the 
three  terms. 


The  objective  of  the  proposed  program,  says  Pres. 
Dickey,  is  to  offer  “maximum  stimulation  and  reward 
to  stuaent  and  teacher.’*  'The  plan  would  allow  more 
time  for  each  course,  and  the  undergraduate  would  be 
“able  to  give  sustained  attention  to  independent  work.” 

The  faculty  has  also  recommended  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  teaching  of  English  and  effective  self- 
expression  throughout  the  student’s  entire  four  years. 
Students  who  show  special  proficiency  in  English 
might  be  given  whole  or  partial  exemption  from  the 
normal  requirement  of  one  year  of  En^ish  study. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Growing  youngsters  probably  pass  through 
adolescence  in  better  mental  shape,  reports  Ohio 
State’s  Institute  of  Child  Development  and  Family 
Life  in  a  new  survey,  if  they: 

—  Live  in  the  country  instead  of  the  city. 

—  Do  not  change  schools  repeatedly  because  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  moving  from  place  to  place. 

—  Have  a  happy  family  life. 

—  Have  fathers  working  in  highly  regarded  jobs. 

—  Come  from  families  who  are  moving  upward  in  the 
social  and  occupational  class  structure. 


•  The  Eeamer 


How  much  additional  money  should  a 
child  receive  besides  his  allowance?  'This  is  always 
a  problem,  suggests  Judith  Ehre  Kranes,  New  York 
University,  in  the  May  Childhood  Education.  On  the 
basis  of  a  doctoral  study  which  she  conducted  of  eight- 
eleven-  and  twelve-year-olds,  based  on  child  growth 
and  development,  she  has  come  up  with  some  inter¬ 
esting  answers. 

Both  parents  and  children  showed  concern  with  this 
problem,  although  they  saw  it  differently.  Both  par¬ 
ents  and  children  agreed  that  at  least  85%  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  asked  for  and  received  money  in  addition  to  their 
planned  allowance.  Since  parents  are  both  irked  and 
concerned  about  the  frequent  requests  for  extra 
money,  Miss  Kranes  feels  that  teachers  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  families  who  raise  questions  about  the  extra 
money  children  request: 

(1)  Children  and  parents  need  to  be  clear  con¬ 
cerning  reasons  for  the  allowance.  If  the  reasons  are 
sound— and  they  should  certainly  include  the  desire  to 
have  the  child  develop  value  judgment  and  indepen¬ 
dence— there  will  be  rewer  problems  generally. 

(2)  Parents  need  to  realize  that  an  eight-year-old 
can  manage  a  weekly  allowance  if  it  is  small  and  if  its 
use  is  clearly  defined. 

(3)  By  the  time  the  child  is  eleven,  the  allowance 
should  include  spending  on  such  items  as  carfare, 
which  go  beyond  the  small,  everyday  purchases  that 
satisfy  die  clffld’s  personal  wishes. 

(3)  When  the  child  is  fourteen,  the  allowance 
should  include  items  that  appear  regularly  on  the 
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child’s  calendar  and  include  long-range  planning— club 
dues,  school  supplies,  certain  items  of  clothing. 

Washington’s  new  fonr-traek  system  indi¬ 
cates  that  slow  learners  really  learn  rather  fast,  Charles 
Bish,  Principal  of  McKinley  High  School,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  says.  Many  students,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
learned  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  that  Washington 
educators  wonder  whether  they  were  classified  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Dr.  Bish  based  his  statement  on  results  of  reading 
and  arithmetic  tests  given  to  children  in  the  fourth- 
track  classes  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

Of  the  213  students  in  remedial-reading  classes, 
34.7%  tested  in  reading  skills,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  semester,  showed  gains  of  from  two  to  five 
years.  26.6%  showed  from  one  to  two  years’  gains,  and 
21.6%  revealed  one  year’s  gain.  1.4%  tested  the  same; 
5.5%  lost  up  to  one  and  a  half  years  in  the  test  results. 

“Since  no  system  of  teaching  yet  devised  could  cause 
pupils  to  make  such  very,  very  rapid  progress,”  Dr. 
Bisn  pointed  out,  “these  students  obviously  scored  far 
below  their  real  potential  in  the  earlier  tests.” 

Standard  tests  given  in  arithmetic,  to  a  smaller 
group,  showed  a  similar  trend:  44.4%  gained  two  to 
five  years  in  one  semester,  30.6%  gained  from  one  to 
two  years. 


•  VocatianaUIndugtrial 


Pnblic  relations,  like  charity,  begins  at 

home,  writes  Robert  A.  Huston,  industrialist  in  the 
May  School  Shop.  To  gain  better  public  acceptance 
of  industrial  education,  the  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  in  the  lap  of  the  school  administration. 
How,  Mr.  Huston  asks,  can  you  sell  a  program  to  your 
community  unless  you  believe  in  it  firmly  yourself? 

If  the  administration  is  not  sold  on  the  program, 
then  the  first  step  is  to  sell  the  school  “top  manage¬ 
ment.”  The  most  direct  means  is  to  have  a  program 
for  which  no  apologies  are  needed,  and  to  be  forth¬ 
right  in  making  the  administrator  aware  of  that  fact. 
If  your  school  is  located  in  an  industrial  area,  you  can 
get  assistance  in  the  form  of  key  personnel  from  vari¬ 
ous  companies.  If  approached  properly,  most  com¬ 
panies  are  willing  to  appoint  representatives  to  advise 
on  course  content  in  those  subjects  that  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  business. 

Remember:  If  your  local  industry  knows  what  you 
are  teaching  and  believes  it  to  be  valuable,  it  is  in  a 
position  to  impress  the  importance  of  your  curriculum 
on  the  school  administration. 

How  specifically  can  public  relations  for  industrial 
education  be  improved?  'There  are  four  groups  that 
are  primarily  concerned,  Mr.  Huston  states: 

—  The  Student.  He  is  the  most  immediate  means  of 
of  communication  between  classroom  and  home.  He 
is  the  vital  link,  and  the  program  must  challenge 
him,  offer  an  opportunity  for  bright  and  dull  alike  to 
experience  a  sense  of  achievement  and  satisfaction. 

—  The  Parent.  Parents  must  be  disabused  of  the  notion 
that  a  college  education  is  an  inalienable  or  univer¬ 


sally  desirable  right.  College  is  a  waste  of  time, 
faefiities  and  money  for  those  who  are  not  mentally 
equipped  to  absorb  what  the  college  has  to  offer. 

—  Industry.  Have  you  built  rapport  between  your  local 
industry  and  the  industrial  education  program?  Are 
local  industrial  leaders  doing  what  they  can  to  help 
you  by  way  of  publicity,  job  consultation  and  plant 
demonstrations? 

—  The  Public.  Are  you  featuring  the  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  such  a  way  that  your  community  is 
constantly  aware  of  it?  Does  your  PTA  have  one 
meeting  a  year  devoted  to  the  program?  Are  you 
exhibiting  student  work  in  banks,  stores,  libraries? 
Are  you  working  with  your  local  newspapers  to  get 
coverage?  If  not,  it  will  pay  you  to  make  these  and 
other  efforts. 


•  School  Plant 


Educators  and  school  architects  agree  that 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  teach,  says  Lawrence  B. 
Perkins  in  a  new  book.  The  “way”  may  be  the  single- 
street  method,  direct  from  teacher  to  student,  or  the 
“many-avenued”  approach,  giving  students  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  by  working  alone  and  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  from  teacher  and  textbook. 

VV'hatever  the  educational  philosophy,  two  facts  are 
clear,  architect  Perkins  points  out.  First:  'The  student 
can  learn  much  from  his  environment,  the  world  about 
him.  Second:  The  school  structure  can  do  much  to 
express  and  implement  whatever  teaching  methods 
are  followed.  Nowhere  else  in  the  school  is  this  as 
evident  as  in  the  classroom. 

Traditional  classroom  design,  with  its  rigidly 
arranged  seating,  high-silled  windows  on  the  left,  and 
authoritarian  location  of  the  teacher,  was  based  on 
several  assumptions:  All  students  were  righthanded; 
daylight  beamed  on  just  a  few  rows  of  seats  was 
enough  for  the  whole  room;  students  and  teachers 
should  never  move  in  groups  or  change  locations;  and 
that  teacher-to-student  lectures,  recitations  and  at- 
desk  study  were  the  sole  activities  of  the  classroom. 

Today’s  classroom  design  is  based  on  other  princi¬ 
ples,  most  basic  of  which  is  flexibility.  This  means  flex¬ 
ibility  to  keep  pace  with  changing  concepts  of  educa¬ 
tion’s  role  in  society,  and  of  uie  teacher’s  role  in  the 
learning  process.  The  classroom  must  reflect  the  teach¬ 
ing  methods  of  the  school,  and  it  must  be  an  eflBcient 
tool  and  a  suitable  atmosphere  for  education,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  educational  approaches  used. 

How  do  we  do  this?  We  open  the  classroom  on  both 
sides  to  daylight;  we  use  movable  seating  so  students 
may  work  flexibly  according  to  the  teaching  plan  of 
the  day;  we  provide  space  and  facilities  for  individual 
and  group  project  work  when  the  program  calls  for 
it;  and  most  importantly,  we  open  the  classroom  to  the 
world  outside,  whether  it  is  a  wooded  glen  or  a  busy 
city  street. 

In  other  words,  we  must  make  the  world  a  part  of 
eveiy  student’s  curriculum. 

Work  Place  for  Learning,  by  Lawrence  B.  Perkins.  Reinhold 
Publishing  Corp.,  430  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  62pp.  Color  illus.  $4. 
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•  Panorama 

Arizona  Angry  parents  have  boycotted  the  Cool- 
idge  Elementary  School  in  suburban  Phoenix.  There 
are  no  pickets,  no  attempt  to  keep  anyone  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  school— the  parents  have  simply  kept  their 
children  home  from  school  in  a  protest  against  what 
they  term  “inadequate  teaching  methods”  and  alleged 
brutality  by  certain  teachers.  The  chairman  of  the 
Schools  Citizens  Committee,  Mrs.  Shelby  Steele,  said 
the  community  was  “quite  pleased”  with  the  result  of 
the  boycott.  It  is  to  remain  in  eflEect  until  officials  of 
the  school  district  take  administrative  steps  to  get  rid 
of  the  ofiFending  teachers  and  modernize  educational 
methods. 

Connecticut  This  coming  September,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Prison  in  Wethersfield  will  offer  a  full 
educational  program  to  prisoners.  It  will  include  all 
grade  and  high-school  subjects,  instruction  in  techni¬ 
cal  trades.  Tlie  program  is  geared  to  usual  public 
school  standards  established  by  the  state.  Prisoners 
who  complete  the  courses  will  be  able  to  earn  either 
grade  or  high-school  diplomas  behind  the  prison  walls. 
The  program,  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  operate  from  September  to  June,  and  pris¬ 
oners  will  be  assigned  to  grades  and  classes  on  the 
basis  of  tests  given  them  b^y  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  staff.  School  classes  from  the  first  to  the  fifth 
grades  will  be  compulsory  for  those  placed  in  these 
categories.  Above  the  fifth  grade  attendance  at  school 
classes  will  be  voluntary. 

Illinois  The  American  Home  Lighting  Institute 
in  Chicago  says  that  recent  surveys  show  four  out  of 
five  Americans  are  living  “in  a  dreary  gloom  only  a 
few  candles  removed  from  the  light  provided  by  the 
caveman’s  fires.”  Said  the  Institute:  80%  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  homes  have  only  10.9  light  fixtures  while  mini- 
mmn  good  home  lighting  standards  call  for  at  least  25. 

IVehrasha  Plattsmouth’s  new  $250,000  high  school 
has  some  paint-daubed  windows— with  everybody’s 
approval.  It  seems  that  the  heavy  plate  plass  win¬ 
dows  on  the  second-story  breezeway  were  a  death 
trap  for  birds  when  the  early  morning  sun  hit  them. 
The  answer  seemed  to  be  that  the  birds  could  see  the 
glass  if  white  paint  was  daubed  on  them.  Result:  It 
has  worked  like  a  charm.  Says  Superintendent  T.  I. 
Priest:  “Before  we  painted  the  windows  we  found 
dead  robins,  blue  jays,  cardinals  and  nearly  all  other 
species  of  birds.  But  we  never  found  a  single  sparrow. 
Don’t  sell  that  little  fellow  short.” 

New  'Vork  New  York  State  will  spend  $168,000 
next  year  in  a  four-front  offensive  against  alcoholism. 
The  State  Inter-Departmental  Health  Resources  Board 
in  Albany  announces  that  it  will  conduct  the  program, 
using  education,  research,  training  and  clinical  demon¬ 
stration.  Reason:  There  are  at  least  a  half -million 
problem  drinkers  in  New  York  State.  The  strategy 
will  be  to  work  on  the  local  level  with  aid  from  the 
state. 


IVetr  Classroom 
Material 


Grade  Projects  in  Rocks,  Stones  .  .  .  will  find 
many  questions  answered  in  Rocks  and  Minerals 
and  the  Story  They  TeU,  by  Robert  Irving.  Helps 
students  decipher  nature’s  code  to  read  the  history 
of  rocks  in  specimens  picked  up.  Gives  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  children  can  make  rock  collections. 
Ages  8-12.  Simple,  explanatory  drawings  and  pho¬ 
tos.  From:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  175pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 

Low  Cost  Films  Are  Now  Available  .  .  .  based 
on  many  of  Life  magazine  features.  Admirably 
suited  to  school  use,  “The  Epic  of  Man,"  “The 
Great  Religion  Series”  may  be  had  in  color  for  as 
low  as  $5  for  each  film;  cheaper  in  b/w.  Write 
for  catalog  of  complete  film  coverage.  From:  Life 
Filmstrips,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20. 

Important  for  American  History  Classes  .  .  . 
is  the  March  10,  1957  issue  of  the  Curriculum 
Bulletin.  Entire  issue  is  devoted  to  “Enriching 
American  History,”  an  annotated  biblionaphy  of 
Fiction  and  Biography  for  High  Schom.  From: 
Curriculum  Bulletin,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore.  49pp.  Apply  for  prices. 

Two  Handsome  Additions  to  Pocket  Library 
. . ,  are  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan.  Attractive  and 
reasonably  priced  reading  copies  of  these  two  old 
favorites.  From:  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  Robinson  Crusoe,  499pp,  50c.  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  308pp.  35c. 

You  Will  Want  for  Your  Library  .  .  .  this  long- 
awaited  Complete  Short  Stories  of  Mark  Twain, 
edited  by  Charles  Neider.  Contains,  in  attractive, 
clear  print,  all  the  famous  short  stories,  others,  of 
one  of  America’s  greatest  writers.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  From:  Hanover  House,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  676pp.  $3.95. 

Superb  New  Disney  Filmstrips  .  .  .  include  Walt 
Disney’s  “Disneyland”  and  ‘The  Arctic  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  “Disneyland”  contains  five  strips  (Fantasy- 
land,  Frontierland,  Tomorrowland,  Aaventureland, 
Main  Street,  U.S.A. ),  vivid  color  photos  are  woven 
together  with  carefully  worded  captions  to  tell 
fascinating  story  of  each  of  the  five  “lands.”  “The 
Arctic  Wilderness”  (Northland,  Rodents  of  North¬ 
land,  Marine  Mammals  of  Northland,  Arctic  Foxes 
and  Wolves,  Wolverines  and  Weasels  of  North¬ 
land,  Birds  of  Northland)  captures  beauty,  deso¬ 
lation,  vast  sweep  of  frozen  north.  Primary  and 
middle  grades.  From:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  “Dis¬ 
neyland”  5  color  filmstrips,  $30.00  boxed,  ea.  $6. 
“TTie  Arctic  Wilderness”  6  color  filmstrips,  $36.00 
boxed,  ea.  $6. 

Taking  Kids  to  a  Concert  .  .  .  will  be  made  a 

E:  deal  easier  with  the  aid  of  this  Puffin  Story- 
,  Going  to  a  Concert,  by  Lionel  Salter.  Ex¬ 
plains  how  orchestra  is  composed,  different  instru¬ 
ments,  different  types  of  concerts,  men  who  wrote 
music.  Tells  you  what  you  need  to  know  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  what  you  hear.  From: 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Bal¬ 
timore  II,  Md.  187pp.  Ulus.  65c. 
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